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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND 


TEACHER NEED 


Since Malthus published his essay on population in 
1789, more and more people have become aware of 
the importance of numbers of people to the present 
and future political, economic, and social conditions of 
the world. By their very nature studies of trends in 
population must of necessity take a relatively long 
period as a basis of prediction. Only in this manner 
may brief fluctuations be viewed in the light of their 
ultimate effect. Such effects are not discernible when 
viewed within the boundaries of a brief period. 

For education, howeve:’, relatively short-period flue- 
tuations resulting from war, depressions, and other 
such factors are matters of primary concern. An 
increase of no more than twenty or thirty per cent 
can often throw critical problems on the efficient 
operation of educational plants. 

Such a factor of abnormal shifts in birth rates has 
just occurred in the form of World War II, and the 
resulting effects for education cannot be overlooked. 
William F. Ogburn makes the statement that war 
means a smaller population, but he, and others who 
study the effects, make such conclusions on the basis 
of long-range consequences. As for the present 


1‘“War, Babies, and the Future,’’ p. 14. Washington, 
1943, 
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population trend, there are already enough facts 
available to merit serious study and to make accurate 
estimates of school population for the next few years 
—predictions which have very important implications. 

Added to the many other problems which have 
arisen to complicate the education scene, there is 
clearly a pressing need for immediate planning to 
cope with the forthcoming population demands on the 
schools in the United States. This study is an attempt 
to interpret the climbing birth rate in the light of its 
more certain implications for education—effects which 
are already beginning to be felt and for which plans 
must be made without further delay. 

The growth, quantitatively, of education in the 
United States, has been phenomenal since 1890. The 
figures are so often quoted that they have become 
almost commonplace in educational literature. This 
rapid expansion serves to establish the pattern which 
dominates the American attitude toward education. 
More and more formal education has been provided 
with each succeeding generation of school children. 
World War II seems only to have interrupted the 
pattern slightly. There is evidence on all sides of a 
return to the established standard with renewed vigor 
and energy. 
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The past year, 1946, was the record year in the his- | 


tory of this country for births. Up to now (June, 
1947) it represents the culmination of a steadily 
climbing birth rate since 1940. Although there was 
much reason to expect that, after what were thought 
to be peak years, the number of births might drop 
to the level of the thirties, each year the number has 
been greater and we cannot be certain when the down- 
ward trend will start. With respect to the number 
of births it now looks as though 1947 will be com- 
parable to 1946. How long this trend may continue 
is dependent on so many vartable factors that no 
attempt is made herein to forecast the happenings. 
Instead, predictions of enrollment and teacher need 
are made only so far in advance as may be done on 
the basis of births through 1946. Estimates may be 
made with considerable accuracy for elementary 
population through 1955 and for secondary school 
through 1960. 

In order to evaluate clearly these data it is neces- 
sary to have in mind the status of public education 
today. The finding of Benjamin Fine in the survey 
conducted for The New York Times, Feb. 10, 1947, 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


Of the children attending school this year, 5,000,000 
will receive their education under an inferior teacher. 
Seventy thousand teaching positions remain unfilled, while 
75,000 children will be denied all educational privileges 
because their schools were closed and no other provisions 
were made for them. Only one half of the 1940-41 teach- 
ing force remains in the profession today. The average 
teacher today has one year less training than did the 
average in 1938. And there is little encouragement to be 
had from college enrollments. In 1920, twenty-two per 
cent of all college students were in teachers’ colleges; 
today, there are only 7 per cent. Of the one million vet- 
erans attending college only 20,000 are preparing to 
teach. 


Since the predictions made later in this study are 
based on the live birth rate, it might be well to review 
them for the past few years. They were recorded as 
follows: 

Implications for the elementary level. From data 
available at present, births already recorded, it is 
possible to predict with what would appear to be 
some degree of accuracy the elementary-school enroll- 
ment through 1954. Taking the birthrate as the only 
criterion the figures in Table I give an indication of 
the enrollment and the probable number of additional 
teachers needed. 

In interpreting Table II it is not possible to see 
the full meaning without keeping in mind that the 
school year which began in the fall of 1946 saw 
approximately 70,000 positions go unfilled and at 
least 125,000 emergency certificates in effect, involv- 
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TABLE I* 

————————— = 
Year — — Index 
1930 2:203:058. = > hee 
1931 2213060 «eee 
1932 2,074,042 100 
1933 2,081,232 100 
1934 2,167,636 105 
1935 2,155,105 104 
1936 2,144,790 104 
1937 2,203,337 106 
1938 2,286,962 109 
1939 2,265,588 107 
1940 2,360,399 114 
1941 2,513,427 12 
1942 2,808,996 135 
1943 2,934,860 141 
1944 2,794,800 134 
1945 2,744,000 13 
1946 3,170,382 15: 





* Live birth figures are taken from the annual reports 
of the Bureau of Vital Statisties. 


ing together almost one fourth of the teaching posi- 
tions in the publie elementary and secondary school. 
These figures, added to the requirements for 1947 








TABLE II 
Additional 
oo Population* teachers 
6 through 13 required : 
over 1946 
1942 16,080,000 
1943 BOAO uo sinieane 
1944 16,192,000 
1945 16,335,000 © sce diatee 
1946 16,605,000 Retr Pe a 
1947 17,011,000 13,500*** 
1948 17,614,000 33,000*** 
1949 18,347,000 64,500 
1950 18,958,000 84,500 
1951 19,466,000 100,000 
1952 20,296,000 126,600 
1953 20,517,000 130,000 
1954 20,648,000 134,600 
1955 20,635,000 134,200 


* All population figures are estimates based on the 
annual reports of the Bureau of Vital Statistics. Live 
birthrate only is the criterion. Such factors as immi- 
gration, underenumeration, deaths, ete., are not consid- 
ered. These figures are, therefore, considered to be con- 
servative. 

** The total number of teachers in 1946 included 
125,000 who were teaching on substandard or emergency 
certificates as found in survey previously cited. 

*** Teacher need is worked out on the basis of 1 to 30 
ratio of teachers to pupils. This ratio is, by all modern 
theory, considered to be too high, but the use herein 
further emphasizes the conservatism of these estimates. 
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of new teachers to fill the places of those dying, retir- 
ing, or going into other lines of work, indicate clearly 
that a bad situation is becoming worse. It cannot be 
expected that such a supply of teachers can be trained 
in one year or, with enrollments in teacher training 
curricula as they are at present, in less than six or 
eight years. It would offer some encouragement if 
only those in training outnumbered the normal re- 
placement demands. But such is not the case. The 
promise is, instead, that these conditions, startling 
enough in 1946, will grow worse instead of better. 

By 1954, it should be pointed out, the demands for 
elementary teachers, assuming that new teachers may 
be trained rapidly enough to replace those leaving the 
profession, will exceed the demands for 1946 by 
134,600. To meet this additional need, plus those 
deficits of 1946, is one of the primary challenges of 
edueation—particularly, in the field of school finance 
and teachers’ salaries. 

Implications for the secondary level. The age 
group, 14 through 17, represents the four-year high- 
school period for the average pupil. Since so few 
pupils are now accelerated and as few retarded, the 
population of this age is a good measure of potential 
school enrollment. Certain other factors are at work 
which will also affect actual secondary-school enroll- 
ment. 

First, our society requires that pupils stay in school 
longer than previously. Not so many years ago the 
eighth grade was considered the stopping place for 
the majority. In the period immediately preceding 
the outbreak of World War II, the belief was becom- 
ing common that high-school graduation was to be 
the new terminal point for the masses. For the first 
time in our history, in 1940, more than half of the 
l7-year-old population finished high school. The 
growth may be seen as follows: 


TABLE III* 





Number gradu- 
ated per 100 per- 
sons 17 years 
of age 


Number gradu- 
ated from high 
school 


16,000 1.2 
43,731 3.5 
156,429 8.8 
666,904 29.1 
1,221,475 50.8 
1,242,375 51.2 


* Emery M. Foster, Statistical Summary of Education, 


1941-42, p. 18. Washington, 1944. 


Indications point to a steadily rising per cent of 
14+-17-year-olds who will be attending high school. 
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TABLE IV* 





Year 





Enrollment 





1889-90 
1899-1900 
1909-10 
1919-20 
1929-30 
1939-40 


695,903 
1,111,393 
2,495,676 
4,799,867 
7,113,282 


Number enrolled 
per 100 popu- 
lation 14-17 
years of age 


357,813 





* Ibid., p. 9. 


In advancement in the armed services as well as in 
business and industry, a great premium has been 
placed upon the possession of a diploma certifying 
high-school graduation. It is estimated by many care- 
ful education studies that this figure will rise to at 
least 75 per cent and possibly 80 per cent within the 
next decade. 

Second, a number of reasons have been advanced 
in an attempt to explain the rapid growth of secon- 


TABLE V* 





Additional 
teachers 
required 


Population* 
14 through 17 


8,045,159 eae 
7,963,672 
7,929,530 
7,969,334 
8,035,837 
8,150,616 
8,262,782 
8,366,636 
8,569,309 
8,860,793 
9,351,505 
9,980,621 
10,388,958 
10,605,697 
10,945,399 


13,970 
17,820 
25,300 
36,520 
54,780 
78,210 
93,060 
100,200 
112,500 





* All population figures are estimates based on the 
annual reports of the Bureau of Vital Statistics. Live 
birthrate is the lone criterion. Such factors as immi- 
gration, underenumeration, ete., are not considered. 
These figures are therefore, considered to be conservative. 

** In spite of the positions which were unfilled in 1946 
and the substandard teachers who were employed, no 
positions are listed as required until the eligible popula- 
tion surpasses that of 1946. 

*** By using the latest figures available of enrollment 
and instructional staff for elementary and secondary 
schools of the U. S., a ratio of 1 to 28.1 is obtained. It 
would seem conservative then to take 1 to 27 for the see- 
ondary school and 1 to 30 for the elementary sehool. 

















372 
dary-school enrollments since 1890. This increase 
is summarized in Table V. 

Complete enrollment figures are not available for 
years later than 1942, but in that year there is a slight 
indication of the possible effects of the war. The 
number enrolled per 100 population 14-17 years of 
age not only failed to rise, as had been the ease in 
all previous years, but it actually slipped a little. No 
doubt the ensuing war years will emphasize this loss 
when the figures become available. Enrollment, dur- 
ing war years however, would give little basis for 
predictive purposes, as it would not reflect the peace- 
time trends. 

Predictions of enrollment and needs. Figures, based 
on birth rate, can, by their very nature, be projected 
farther into the future for the high-school-age group 
than for the elementary level. Those available at 
present (1947) may be projected with accuracy 
through 1960. 


Eure mte . . . 
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The pattern which follows should be indicative of 
what will happen at the secondary level: 

By referring to Table I it can be seen that the 
slightly decreasing 14-17 population from 194 
through 1948 is the result of the low live births jp 
the early thirties. Not until 1951 will the population 
of this age group exceed that of 1946. But that year, 
1951, will see the beginning of a nine-year period of 
expansion. From these data it is possible to foresee 
approximately eleven million boys and girls in 1960 
striving to begin or continue their education in grades 
9-12 of the public and private secondary schools of 
this country. Just how many of these pupils will be 
enrolled will depend upon the political, economic, and 
social conditions existent at that time. The trend 
would certainly indicate that at least 75 per cent will 
be enrolled. 

The $64-question is—Where are the teachers com- 
ing from? 





FOOTBALL OR EDUCATION 

SoME years ago, before the advent of Hitler, an 
American professor visited a secondary school in 
Berlin. When he reached the senior class in English, 
the teacher requested him to address the class on some 
aspect of education in the United States. It was a 
day in November and from that the professor took 
his cue. “Boys,” he said, “I would like to talk to you 
about college education in the United States. On any 
Saturday in November, if you lived in an American 
college town, you would see thousands of people 
thronging to the college stadium to see a football 
match.” He then described such a match. When he 
had finished his address, one of the pupils raised his 
hand and said to the American visitor, “Sir, do they 
do anything else in American colleges besides play 
football?” 

Had the German boy been in the United States in 
the past few years, he would have discovered what 
a serious concern football is to some university ad- 
ministrators. He would have discovered that pro- 
fessors and football players are of equal importance 
to a college. Under the scheme proposed by John 
W. Taylor, the new president of the University of 
Louisville, “The players would be hired, just like 
professors,” and at a salary of “say, $4,000 a year.” 

There are a number of interesting implications in 
this scheme. The word “hire” immediately brings to 
mind the word usually associated with the end process 
—‘fire,” and puts the professors in a somewhat uncer- 
tain relationship to the administration. A salary of 
$4,000 a year would make many professors envy the 



























football players. Undoubtedly President Taylor was 
not serious and was trying to draw attention to one 
of the crucial issues in college administration—the 
status of athletics. Nevertheless, his proposed scheme 
does raise the serious issue of what conduces ad ma- 
jorem Universitatis gloriam. There is no doubt as 
to the answer in the popular mind, but the issue for 
educators is not to confirm this answer but to discover 
ways and means to convince the public of the real 
part that colleges and universities through their pro- 
fessors are called upon to play as forces contributing 
to national collapse. So far as football and football 
players are concerned President Taylor is to be con- 
gratulated on his proposal which earries the situation 
to its logical but absurd conclusion. If the proposal 
was put forward seriously, however, the motto of those 
colleges that adopt it should in future be: “The bul- 
warks of a college are its football players.”—I. L. K. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ACTE 


THE annual meeting of the American Conference of 
Teacher Examiners was held in St. Paul (Minn.), 
October 16-18. Twenty of the larger public-school 
systems of the country were represented by assistant 
superintendents in charge of personnel, directors of 
personnel, and members of boards of examiners. The 
National Education Association and the Committee on 
National Teacher Examinations were represented by 
staff members. The total population of the cities rep- 
resented approximated thirty million. This represen- 
tation was considered most significant, and the prob- 
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lems diseussed were typical of those facing large city 
school systems in all sections of the country. 


It was the unanimous decision of the members of the 
conference that it express satisfaction at the recent trend 
toward improved teachers’ salaries and, in particular, at 
the inereasing number of single-salary schedules being 
adopted throughout the United States. It was felt that 
single-salary schedules will do much to alleviate the 
teacher shortages in the elementary field and will en- 
courage more competent candidates to prepare for teach- 
ing in the elementary school. 

The conference also voted to call to the attention of 
state legislatures, commissioners of education, and state 
departments of education the advisability of increasing 
the number of scholarships available to prospective teach- 
ers in the elementary-school field. The need for elemen- 
tary teachers in all parts of the country for the next sev- 
eral years demands that all possible steps to taken to 
meet the challenge. 

In view of the current teacher-demand-and-supply situ- 
ation, which seems to indicate that approximately 80 per 
cent of our need for teachers is in the elementary field, 
the conference felt that some way should be found so 
that the educational guidance departments of our state 
teachers colleges and universities may discontinue what 
would appear to be their present practice of permitting 
the majority of their students to matriculate for prepara- 
tion to teach in the secondary school when all available 
data point in the direction of the elementary-school need. 


Officers of the conference for the coming year are: 
C. S. Robinson, Kansas City (Mo.), chairman; Trefflé 
Boulanger, Montreal, vice-chairman; Wilfred T. Hop- 
kins, Philadelphia, secretary ; and Hazel Davis, NEA, 
Washington, D. C., assistant secretary, William A. 
Hannig of New York, Paul G. Edwards of Chicago, 
and Anne G. MeCarthy of Cleveland are members of 
the steering committee for the 1948 meeting. Howard 
H. Long of Washington (D. C.) was designated as 
chairman of a commission to prepare a monograph on 
teacher selection, and Edward F. Kennelly of Newark 
(N. J.), as chairman pro-tem of the Committee on 
Publie Relations. 

ScHOOL AND Society is indebted to Mr. Kennelly 
for the foregoing report. 


“EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME” 

THE November issue of Survey Graphic is devoted 
to schools and colleges throughout the country and 
their widely inereased responsibilities in the postwar 
world. The number, published on November 12, was 


available for use during Education Week and at the 
Second General Assembly of UNESCO, meeting in 
Mexico City. 

The number (108 pages) presents a distinguished 
list of authors, ineluding Harold R. Benjamin, dean, 
School of Edueation, University of Maryland; Eduard 
(. Lindeman, New York School of Sociai Work, Co- 
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lumbia University; Maxwell S. Stewart, author, econo- 
mist, and educator; and Jacques Barzun, professor of 
history, Columbia University. The discussions range 
from teacher shortage and salaries to lack of teaching 
ability in college faculties and proposed revisions of 
curricula. James Hennessy, a returned veteran, who 
plans to make teaching his life work, has a number 
of interesting comments on the whole teaching prob- 
lem. He says at one point: 

If the men who helped fight and win World War II 
can contribute anything to education today, I think it 
is a realization of the vital role of the teacher as one of 
the few valid influences on popular thinking and action— 
particularly in time of crisis. Today and tomorrow the 
teacher has a vlace of great responsibility in the essential 
examination of our present values and as we move into 
new areas of thinking and planning. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY’S NEW PLAN FOR 
TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AFTER five years of careful study under the leader- 

ship of its Committee on Educational Policy, Colgate 
University has adopted by unanimous vote of the fae- 
ulty a five-year program for the training of teachers 
in physical education, health, and recreation. The ob- 
jective will be “to train secondary teachers who are 
qualified not only to teach physical education and to 
act as directors of community recreation centers, but 
also to teach in at least one academic field.” The pro- 
gram has the approval of the State Education De- 
partment with which the university consulted on all 
phases of the work and its possible value to the state’s 
schools. It will lead to the B.A. degree and to certi- 
fication by the state to teach one or more academic 
subjects in addition to physical education. Credit for 
the fifth year may be applied in part toward the M.A. 
degree if the work meets with the university’s stand- 
ards for graduate study. 

Details of the program, according to Sidney J. 
French, dean of the faculty and executive chairman 
of the Committee on Educational Policy, were pre- 
pared by a sub-committee consisting of Rodney L. 
Mott, director, division of social sciences; George E. 
Schlesser, head of the department of education; 
Charles E. Foster, head of the department of zoology ; 
and Karl J. Lawrence, associate professor of physical 
education. Mr. Lawrence will be in charge of the 
professional-edueation aspects of the program, which 
will be restricted to a selected group of students to 
include not more than 30 freshmen each year. To 
qualify, a student will have to pass a physical ex- 
amination, have personal interviews with Dr. Schles- 
ser and Mr. Lawrence, possess better than average 
skill in the various physical-edueation activities, and 
have a strong desire to enter the field of teaching and 
community service. 
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The work of the new program will make heavy de- 
mands upon the student who “must cover the uni- 
versity’s ‘eore curriculum’ of seven subjects, complete 
the language requirement and an academic concen- 
tration, and take 18 hours in the department of edu- 
cation and 19 in the division of natural sciences in 
addition to professional courses in physical edu- 
cation.” 

Thus the student will earn a total of 137 hours in 
the first four years and 169 in five years, as com- 
pared with a minimum of 128 hours or 158 hours 
that other students earn in four and five years, re- 
spectively. He must also do additional work beyond 
the five years to earn the M.A. degree. 


NO SMOOTH ROAD TO HIGHER LEARNING 


THE annual nation-wide survey of higher education 
conducted by the Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis, 
reveals that the average institution is turning away 
Among the other 
findings are the following: for the first time there are 
more student veterans than nonveterans, 52 per cent 
of all college students being former servicemen; tech- 


34.3 per cent of all applicants. 


nical and military colleges reject as many as 50-75 
per cent of all applicants; total enrollment has in- 
creased more than 55 per cent over 1939, with an 
over-all attendance of more than 2,315,000; men out- 
number women students by seven to three; collegiate 
costs have increased 103.1 per cent since 1939, while 
the revenue has risen to 110.7 per cent, by reason of 
Federal aid, higher tuitions, and increased endow- 
ments; tuition fees have gone to 41 per cent since 
1939. 

According to E. E. Crabb, president of Investors 
Syndicate, “these figures reveal that prewar standards 
for planning education budgets are just as out of date 
as all other budgets. While the average student re- 
quired $608 a year in 1939 . .. he will need more 
than $860 this year... .” 


ADULTS THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE 

Two out of five adults, especially women, show in- 
terest in adult education, according to a recent coast- 
to-coast survey conducted by the Gallup organization. 
That they refrain from breaking down the gates of the 
nearest school houses, however, is due to such factors 
as tuition fee, suitability of the courses offered, and 
convenient location of study centers and schedule of 
classes. ° 

Apparently the more you have, the more you want. 
The poll reveals that adults with college training have 
a more positive attitude toward further learning than 
those whose education did not extend beyond high 
The greatest desire for adult education occurs 
Interestingly enough, 


school. 
among adults in their twenties. 
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adults are primarily interested in scientific, profes. 
sional, and liberal-arts courses, rather than in yoea. 
tional or commercial training. 

Interest in adult education has risen during the past 
few years. A similar survey completed by Gallup in 
December, 1944, disclosed that 34 per cent indicated a 
desire for adult schooling, as compared with 41 per 
cent today. 


HARVARD STUDENTS INDORSE GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

A POLL among more than three fourths of the stu- 
dents who enrolled in Harvard’s first courses in Gen- 
eral Education revealed that the experiment was a 
“general success,” according to a report by a com- 
mittee of the Student Council of Harvard College, 
headed by Paul B. Coggins. “It would be diffieult,” 
concludes the report, “to find in the college eight other 
introduetory courses in which the students were so 
genuinely interested and intellectually aroused. In 
few other courses would so many students be found 
doing nonrequired work.” A “great majority of the 
students” state that they might elect further courses 
in General Education. 
These courses are an outgrowth of the famous Har- 
vard Report, “General Education in a Free Society.” 
The experiment with General Education courses will 
continue for four more years, after which, if it should 
prove successful, the courses will be incorporated as 
required subjects in the Harvard curriculum, as re- 
ported in ScuHoou anv Society, April 12. 
It is interesting to note that “the grades . .-. were 
unusually high,” with more than sixty per cent of the 
students receiving honors grades at midyears. In 
some courses, as many as eighty per cent of the stu- 
dents received honors grades. Only thirty per cent 
of the enrollment “mekes” the Dean’s list. 


Th ees w= OPDHlULDlCUCU DO 


ew 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE AND HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY FORMALIZE THEIR WAR- 
TIME CO-OPERATION 

EXISTING arrangements between Harvard Univer- 
sity and Radeliffe College, established as a wartime 
experiment, providing for joint instructio:: of stu- 
dents in the two institutions in all eases where sepa- 
rate instruction would be wasteful of faculty per- 
sonnel, have been formalized by action of the Rad- 
cliffe Board of Trustees and the Harvard Corpora- 
tion and Board of Overseers. Under these arrange- 
ments, most freshman classes in the college will con- 
tinue to be taught separately from the university 
freshman classes. In general, however, upperclass 
and graduate men and women will share the same 
instructors in lectures and in conference rooms. 
For the first time this fall the college is sponsor- 
ing an experimental course in problems and methods 
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of higher education, designed to assist its graduate- 
school students to prepare for teaching in colleges. 
The purpose of the extracurricular course is to 
present actual classroom problems and situations and 
is entirely supplementary to the specialized training 
a graduate student receives in a particular field of 
study. Lectures will be given once a week through 
the middle of December by members of both the uni- 
versity and the college faculty. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
CLASSES 


For the second year in succession, the Minneapolis 
Star has issued the “Guide to the Study of World 
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Affairs,” by Edgar B. Wesley, professor of education 
at the University of Minnesota. The project was 
first discussed in ScHoo. anv Society, March 15. 
This publication presents an outline of current topies 
of international significance, together with reading 
references and teaching suggestions, to be used in 
seeondary-school classes in social studies. 

A series of weekly tests will be printed in the Star 
each Thursday throughout the school year. For a 
copy of the “Guide” teachers should write to Dr. 
Wesley, Information Program on World Affairs, 
Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis 15, stating the name 
and location of the school and the subjects taught. 





Report on increase in membership for the week 
ending November 10: sustaining, 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Harry B. Hern, professor of elementary educa- 
tion, Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), whose 
appointment to the deanship of the institution’s 
Teachers College was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
September 20, has succeeded D. L. Haught in the 
presidency of Glenville (W. Va.) State College. Dr. 
Haught’s resignation was reported in these columns, 
September 27. Daniel Banks Wilburn, of Iowa State 
Teachers College (Cedar Falls), sueceeded Dr. Heflin, 
November 1. 


RaymMonp C. Wass, whose appointment as assistant 
to Guy M. Winslow, president, Lasell Junior College 
(Auburndale, Mass.), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, June 3, 1944, has succeeded Dr. Winslow in 
the presidency. 


Herbert Snyper, former headmaster, Cincinnati 
Country Day School (Madisonville, Ohio), has sue- 
ceeded Wallace H. Whitcombe as headmaster, Arizona 
Desert School (Tueson). 


Nem Herman Jacopy, professor of finance and a 
vice-president, the University of Chicago, will succeed 
Howard 8. Noble as dean, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of California (Los Angeles), 
January 1, 1948. Professor Noble retired last summer 
after 20 years of service. W. E. Karrenbrock, as- 
sociate professor of accounting, is serving as acting 
dean. 


JAMES M. Brirrarn, a practicing lawyer of Phila- 
delphia, assumed new duties as assistant dean, School 
of Law, University of Pennsylvania, November 1. Mr. 
Brittain has retired from his law firm and will devote 
full time to aiding Earl G. Harrison, dean. 


Leona NARAGON, assistant to Margaret Lee Har- 
grove, whose appointment as dean, Lake Erie College 
(Painesville, Ohio), was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
crery, June 14, has been promoted to the assistant 
deanship. Kathryn Bennett has been promoted to a 
full professorship of classics and education and named 
head of the department of education as well as of the 
department of classics; Paul L. Richards, professor of 
Romance languages, has been named head of the de- 
partment of modern foreign languages; and the fol- 
lowing have been promoted to full professorships, 
Helen Gray (history and government) and Chester T. 
Ruddick (philosophy). New appointees are: profes- 
sor, Gertrude Evans (biology, head of the depart- 
ment); assistant professor, Mrs. Paul Krause (art, 
acting head of the department); and instructors, 
Margaret Southworth and Mrs. R. M. Hawkins, Jr. 
(English), Gladys A. Seda (Spanish), Greta Jacobs 
(French and German), Mrs. George Wilbur (mathe- 
maties and physics), Kathleen Whittard (physical 
education), and Marilyn Davies (chemistry). 


Franz A. FREDENBURGH, whose appointment as 
dean of the faculty, the Junior College of Commerce 
(New Haven 11), was reported in ScHoont anv So- 
cieTY, September 27, has sent to the editorial offices a 
list of the following aprointments: O. Hoyt Tribble, 
assistant dean; Catherine A. Bruno, librarian; Law- 
rence R. Holmes, head of the department of English ; 
Ray Patton Smith, head of the department of law; 
and E. Barton Dulae and Leonard B. Johnson, to the 
department of accounting. 


THE following announcement of appointments at 
Hillyer College (Hartford, Conn.) was sent to ScHoon 
AND Society under date of November 4: director of 
research, Harry P. Schmidt; registrar, Frederie 
Spaulding; associate professors, Harold O’Driscoll 
Hunter (engineering, chairman of the division), Wil- 
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liam H. Holmes (biology, chairman of the depart- 
ment), Harold Shively (business administration, chair- 
man of the division), Edwin K. Schempp (economies, 
head of the department), and Warren E. Kudner 
(secretarial science, head of the department) ; assis- 
tant professors, Ragnvald S. Randeberg (psychology, 
chairman of the department), Joseph H. Buckles 
(English and journalism), Henry Swift (accounting), 
and Homer Fahrner (business administration) ; in- 
structors, Frank Weston Barber (personal and social 
ethics) and Edward J. Duzak (chemistry) ; and assis- 
tant in health and physical education, Muriel Fecher. 


Rapp ALEXANDER FEINSILVER has succeeded Rabbi 
Maurice L. Zigmond as counselor in religion, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Rabbi Zigmond, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in ScHoot anv Society, October 3, 
1942, has accepted a similar post in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Among the many other appointments at the 
University of Connecticut are the following: assistant 
professors, Carlton W. H. Erickson (education, di- 
rector, audio-visual-aids center), Josephine Kurtz and 
Sol L. Garfield (psychology), Pearl A. Gilmore (tex- 
tiles and art), and Fay Moeller (family living) ; and 
instructor, Estelle Fischer (history and government). 


BENTON BarRINGER has been appointed psychologi- 
cal counselor, Brooklyn College. 


A. MarGaret Linpsey has been named co-ordinator 
of elementary education, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege (Terre Haute). 


A. Howarp Myers, a member of the staff since 1945, 
has been appointed chairman of the faculty, Labor 
Relations Institute, School of Business, Northeastern 
University (Boston). 


GeorGe H. Faust has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of history and head of the department of politi- 
eal science, Fenn College (Cleveland). F. E. Wilson 
(structural engineering), Aaron J. Feller (chemical 
engineering) and Kenneth Sherman (electrical engi- 
neering), have also been named to assistant pro- 
fessorships. Randle E. Dahl, associate professor of 
business administration, has returned after a leave 
of absence for wartime service as a labor economist 
with the Department of Labor and the Ford Motor 
Company. 


Joun H. MacKenzie has been appointed assistant 
professor of mechanical engineering and head of the 
recently established milling-engineering division, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Believed to be the first program 
of its kind in the country, the division will over a 
period of five years train engineers for the flour-mill- 
ing industry through a combination of basie courses 
in mechanical engineering and the agricultural sci- 
ences and specialized courses in milling design. 


Harry Mites Jonnson, professor of psychology, 
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Tulane University (New Orleans 15), has been ap. 
pointed incumbent of the newly established John 
Madison Fletcher research chair in psychology. The 
professorship has been established in memory of the 
late Dr. Fletcher, for 32 years professor of psychology, 
whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND Sociery, 
December 23, 1944. 


F. R. Erricu, former research associate in the de. 
partment of colloid science, Cambridge (England) 
University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
colloid chemistry, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
Dr. Eirich will collaborate with Herman F. Mark, 
head of the Institute of Polymer Research, in an ex- 
pansion of the work in colloid chemistry. 





Tue following instructors were recently appointed 
to the staff of Marietta (Ohio) College: Dorothy Ben- 
der (mathematics), Lois Lucke (radio), and Betsy 
Putnam (physical education for women, part time). 


Sevmer H. Bera, former superintendent of schools, 
Rockford (Ill.), assumed the superintendency in St. 
Paul (Minn.), October 20. 


Cuartes H. Puiwpott, former principal, Harris 
Teachers College (Saint Louis), assumed new duties, 
November 1, as director of education in charge of cur- 
riculum research and development for the public 
schools of Saint Louis. 


Winona WELCH, professor of botany, DePauw Uni- 
versity (Greencastle, Ind.), will assume the presidency 
of the Indiana Academy of Science, January 1, 1948. 
Dr. Welch will be the first woman in the 63-year his- 
tory of the academy to hold this post. 

Joun A. BeHNKE, formerly college editor of W. B. 
Saunders Company, has been named vice-president, 
W. H. Freeman and Company, 549 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5. 


—— be ot OS C—OHSlCi SlCr 


Pau. R. Grim, director of student teaching, College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Yearbook Committee of the 
Association for Student Teaching for 1949. The title 
of the Yearbook will be “The Evaluation of Student 
Teaching.” 


THE REVEREND MicuaEL J. McKeovau, O.Praem, 
assistant professor of education, the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America (Washington, D. C.), has assumed 
new duties as editor-in-chief, Catholic Educational 
Review. The Reverend Joseph A. Gorham, also an 
assistant professor of education in the university, 
has been named associate editor. ; 


cs. @elUlUlmtl tC Ch tklrhetlCUr Ol. OH 


Luoyp H. DonNELL, research professor of mechan- 


been appointed editor of a new monthly scientific 
journal, Applied Mechanics Review, to be published 
by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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S. Timoshenko, professor emeritus of theoretical and 
applied mechanics, Stanford University, will serve as 
editorial consultant. 


Witsur F. Murra, former editor, Civie Leader, 
publication of the Civie Education Service, Washing- 
ton (D. C.), assumed new duties as assistant secre- 
tary, Educational Policies Commission, late in October. 


Paut B. Magnuson, former professor of surgery, 
Northwestern University, has been appointed acting 
chief of professional services, Veterans Administra- 
tion, to sueceed the late Brigadier General Elliott C. 
Cutler, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 23. Dr. Magnuson has been on 
leave of absence from the university since 1945 to 
serve as acting chief of the VA research and educa- 
tion service. He will be succeeded in this post by 
Edward Harvey Cushing, former associate clinical 
professor of medicine, Western Reserve University. 


THE REVEREND C. VIN WHITE, dean, School of 
Theology, University of Dubuque (Iowa), will leave 
the university, December 1, to accept the pastorate 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Lincoln (Nebr.). 


SAMUEL Ropinson WILLIAMS, professor of physics, 
Amherst (Mass.) College, has joined the emeriti, but 
will continue work in his office and research rooms 
reserved by the college for his use. 


Recent Deaths 

ANGELO LiparI, head of the department of Italian, 
Yale University, succumbed to a heart attack, Novem- 
ber 3, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Lipari had served 
as lecturer in French (1912-17) and lecturer in Italian 
and Spanish (1917-20), University of Toronto; assis- 
tant professor of Romance languages (1920-24), the 
University of Wisconsin; and associate professor of 
Italian (1924-37) and professor and head of the de- 
partment (since 1937), Yale University. 


CHARLES Woop Henperson, former professor of 
electrical engineering, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
died, November 3, at the age of sixty-three years. Mr. 
Henderson had served as instructor in physics (1914- 
17), Denison University (Granville, Ohio); and at 
Syracuse University as instructor in electrical engi- 
neering (1918), assistant professor (1919-23), associ- 
ate professor (1923-25), and professor (1925--May, 
1947). 


BrotHer EApBerT CHARLES, professor of chemistry, 
La Salle College (Philadelphia), succumbed to a heart 
attack, November 3, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Brother Eadbert had served the college since 1932. 


THe RevereND Danie JoserpH Kars, O.S.B., 


chaplain of St. Benedict’s Academy (Erie, Pa.), died, 
November 3, at the age of seventy-eight years. Father 
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Kaib, who had gone to the seminary in 1929, had held 
other pastorates throughout the order and a professor- 
ship in St. Vincent College (Latrobe, Pa.). 


Sister Mary Justitia, B.V.M., first president, 
Mundelein College (Chicago 40), died, November 5, 
at the age of seventy-two years. Sister Mary Justitia 
was partly responsible for the building of two institu- 
tions—the Immaculata High School in Chicago (1921) 
and Mundelein College (1929). She had served as a 
teacher in Worcester (Mass.) before 1900; director of 
St. Cecilia’s Academy (Holden, Mo.) ; on the staff of 
St. Mary’s High School in Chicago; principal (1921- 
27), Immaculata High School; president (1930-36, 
1939-45), Mundelein College; and a member of the 
staff (1936-39), Clarke College (Dubuque, Iowa). 


Emeuise §. F. Kearney, author and former dean, 
Philadelphia School for Religious Training, died, 
November 5, at the age of seventy-five years. Mrs. 
Kearney had served as dean of the school for ten 
years and as executive secretary, Council of Christian 
Edueation, for twenty-five years. 


THE REVEREND JosepH G. Causey, 8.J., archivist, 
Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.), died, 
November 6, at the age of seventy-one years. Father 
Causey had taught in Brooklyn College and had served 
as librarian in Loyola College (Baltimore) before 
going to Georgetown University in 1941. 


Coming Events 


In conjunction with the inauguration on November 
23 of Samuel D. Marble, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Wilmington (Ohio) College, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, May 24, there will be a three- 
day conference of students and faculty representatives 
from the colleges of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia, November 22-24. “New Programs for 
World Understanding” will be the theme of the first 
student session, and other meetings will be devoted 
to discussions of the general topic of world affairs. 
Buritt M. Hiatt, a member of the staff of Wilmington 
College and chairman of the Inaugural Committee, 
says that the conference is “a new idea and departure 
from the standard pattern of formal cellege inaugu- 
rations.” 


THE annual meeting of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Education Associations will be 
held in Santa Fe (N. M.), December 1-3, according 
to an announcement by Frank L. Grove, executive 
secretary of the Alabama Education Association and 
president of the national association. The most im- 
portant item on the agenda to be considered is the 
problem of Federal laws in relation to higher edu- 
eation. R. J. Mullins, executive secretary of the New 
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Mexico Education Association, will be host to the 
meeting. 


A JOINT meeting of the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers, the Association of American Geogra- 
phers, and the American Society for Professional 
Geographers will be held at the University of Vir- 
ginia, December 26-30. 


Cuar.tes A. Hart, associate professor of philoso- 
phy, the Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D. C.), has announced that the American Philosoph- 
ical Association, of which he is secretary, will hold its 
22d annual meeting at the Coronada Hotel, Saint 
Louis, December 29-30. The Most Reverend Joseph 
E. Ritter, Archbishop of Saint Louis, and Catholic 
colleges, seminaries, and universities of the archdio- 
cese will act as hosts. 


Other Items 


CorrECTION; In an editorial, “American History 
in the School Curriculum,” ScHoot anp Society, 
September 27, there was a typographical error in the 
sentence, “American history is a vital part if not the 
essential core of any program of preparation for 
intelligent American citizenship in this tndependent 
world.” The word should have been “interdependent.” 


ArTHuR P. WHITAKER AND Lewis HANKE repre- 
sented the Department of State at the organization 
meeting of the new Commission on History of the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History, 


Reports... 
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held in Mexico City, October 18-26. Dr. Whitaker 
is professor of Latin-American history, University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Hanke, director, Hispanie Foun. 
dation, Library of Congress. 


NickoLaus L. ENGELHARDT, whose retirement ag 
associate superintendent of schools, New York City, 
was reported in SCHOOL anD Society, October 25, has 
sent to the editors a report of his activities in his new 
School Planning Institute and of his associates, Stan- 
ton Leggett and N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. They will un- 
dertake a survey of the school plant of San Francisco 
in the near future and act as educational advisers on 
the planning of all new schools. Other school systems 
using their services are Louisville (Ky.), Charlotte 
(N. C.), Lynchburg (Va.), Naugatuck (Conn.), and 
Montgomery, Washington, and Dorchester counties, 
Maryland. 


A stupy of the scholastic standing of married vet- 
erans and unmarried veterans studying at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.) reveals “that the 
married ones are topping the single ones.” The study 
was made because of the fear among some educators 
that the responsibilities and distractions of married 
life—especially in cases where there was a child or 
two—might impede the student’s progress. The study 
covered 2,763 student veterans, including 652 married 
men. 





A PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR CHECKING 
THE STUDENT FLOOD 


Ropert L. REerves 


Secretary, Michigan Committee on Community 
Institutes 


Tue tremendous influx of students seeking college 
admission has become a major problem in American 
education. The struggle to qualify for the profes- 
sions (so-called) has become a fetish and holds in 
store distillusionment and frustration for thousands 
of college entrants as well as graduates. Judging 
by past experience over 40 per cent of these mis- 
guided, ambitious young people will be dismissed 
from college as not qualified to pursue college courses 
successfully. They will be denominated as “failures.” 

Of those who apparently will have qualified to suc- 
ceed in college, perhaps not more than 50 per cent 
will enter professional occupations for which they 
are preparing. Moreover, authentic studies show 
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that, whereas 75 per cent of our high-school pupils 
and college entrants are enrolled in preprofessional 
courses, there exists occupational opportunity for not 
more than 25 per cent of these young people in the 
professional and managerial pursuits. 

Some of the concomitants of this situation are: 
1. an expensive process of “screening” or selecting 
those who are to enter the so-called professions— 
costly in finance and damaging to student and faculty 
morale; 2. an increasing cleavage between those in 
the so-called professions and those in the relatively 
unskilled occupations; 3. the tendency of colleges to 
draw their clientele from areas adjacent to the college 
centers and to deprive those who reside at greater 
distances of the advantages of a college experience— 
those whose sponsors are required to pay a pro-rata 
amount equal to that paid by the advantaged for the 
financial support of the colleges and universities. 

In flood areas it has long been recognized that the 
best method of flood control is to divert the aeeumu- 
lating waters in the upstream areas and to provide 
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channels for these where they can be prevented from 
converging precipitously at a point unprepared to 
carry the excessive load. The channeling at the head- 
waters thus prevents disaster and the waters thus 
diverted may be used to advantage. 

These considerations have stimulated a widespread 
study in Michigan and other states of the problem 
of providing a more functional program of guidance 
and training for these high-school graduates and 
employed adults who are now deprived of adequate 
training for the erroneously designated subprofes- 
sional occupations. It was for the purpose of find- 
ing ways and means of correcting this defect in our 
educational offering that the Michigan Committee 
on the Community Institute was formed as a co-oper- 
ating group to supplement the work of other agencies 
in this area. Following successive meetings comprised 
of educators, legislators, and laymen, the Michigan 
Committee was organized on November 16, 1946. 
The group appointed as chairman Charles E. Brake, 
deputy superintendent of schools, Wayne County. 
The members of the committee are: Speaker pro tem, 
Bert J. Storey, Michigan House of Representatives; 
C. T. Anderson, assistant secretary, Detroit Board of 
Edueation; W. E. Stirton, principal, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit; W. E. Lessenger, dean, School 
of Education, Wayne University; Lee B. Durham, 
past president, Michigan Edueation Association; D. 
L. Pyle, director of secondary education, Highland 
Park; Paul L. Essert, superintendent of schools, 
Grosse Pointe; former State Representative George 
Kk. Montgomery; and Robert L. Reeves as secretary 
of the committee. 

This committee has carried on an intensive study 
of programs adopted and under consideration in other 
states. The programs undertaken in New York and 
in California have been adopted in part as the basis 
of the recommendation of the Michigan Committee. 
The statement in the report entitled “The Regents’ 
Plan for Postwar Edueation” (New York, 1945) 
described the basie purpose of the New York com- 
prehensive program and of the five experimental In- 
stitutes of Applied Arts and Sciences in that state as 
follows: “Young people in the postwar period face 
a world of new inventions and technical processes, 
new achievements in the satisfaction of human wants, 
and new demands for competence in citizenship, home 
relations, and community living. The institutes will 
therefore be charged with the multiple task of com- 
bining technical training with general education. . . .” 
This statement summarizes the basic conceptions of 
the problem as it is viewed by the Michigan Commit- 
tee. Observation of the California plan and the fact 
that in 1938-39 there were enrolled in California 37 
per cent of the nation’s junior-college students, and 
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in that year 46 per cent of California’s junior-college 
students were enrolled in some terminal or nonpre- 
professional curriculum have convinced the commit- 
tee that a commendable educative program at this 
level is being provided the young people of that 
state. It has therefore become the conviction of the 
Michigan Committee: 


1. That a statewide program of establishing com- 
munity (or technical) institutes would correct the lack 
of uniform educational opportunity afforded the high- 
school graduates in our state and would measurably 
benefit the employed adults who are in need of or desire 
further technical and sociocivic training. 

2. That surveys of educational and occupational train- 
ing needs and curriculum procedures following, in gen- 
eral, the broad outlines of the patterns adopted in New 
York and California be authorized by legislative enact- 
ment—these surveys to be adapted to the needs of our 
state, utilizing such data, procedure, and experience as 
are available from the Michigan State Employment Ser- 
vice, the State Office of Education, and data from other 
reliable state, Federal, and community agencies. 

3. That the state legislature be importuned to go on 
record as sponsoring said surveys, looking to the adoption 
of a state-wide program of technical and sociocivie train- 
ing under the auspices of locally controlled training cen- 
ters to be known as Community Institutes. 

4. That the state legislature authorize the districting 
of the state into Community Institute areas of appropriate 
size and convenience and prescribe the general purposes, 
scope, and organizational features of these institutes. 

5. That, preparatory to the adoption of a uniform 
state-wide program in its specific aspects, the state legis- 
lature formally sponsor and authorize the setting up of 
experimental centers, to be known as Community Insti- 
tutes, in designated areas in the state. 

6. That in the exploratory or experimental Community 
Institute centers a degree of local responsibility, both 
financial and administrative, be established as a condi- 
tion necessary for the placing of an institute in the area, 

7. That the program of education to be provided by 
the Community Institute emphasize vocational and ter- 
minal education above the high-school level or above 
grade ten where feasible, based on a survey of local 
needs for industrial training; and further, that training 
in civie-social responsibility be required course for study; 
and further, that a functional program of pupil guidance 
and placement be instituted for both Community Insti- 
tute enrollees and for high-school students in the Com- 
munity Institute district; and further, that an expanded 
and vitalized program of adult education be provided in 
co-operation with community organizations and com- 
munity service groups; and further, that, where needed, 
a more adequate program and facilities be made avail- 
able for the training of persons discharged from military 
service. 


There is abundant evidence available to indicate the 
need of a more functional and practical educative pro- 
gram at the upper secondary and early college levels. 
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We have failed to rake provision for serving the 
interests and abilities now represented in the motley 
group who earnestly need and richly deserve a more 
diversified educational training—one that is adapted 
to the occupational needs of the local community. The 
opprobrium, “dismissed from the college, hence a fail- 
ure,” will cease to stigmatize deserving and capable 
young people when the public conscience is aroused 
to the necessity of assuming a wider responsibility for 
the training of these misnamed “failures.” 

The type of training afforded by the usual college 
program, whether as a local community college, junior 
college, or other academically dominated program, can 
searcely be regarded as affording an exclusively de- 
pendable method of reaching a solution to this prob- 
lem. The training program that is implicit in the 
Community Institute idea affords a definite and fron- 
tal attack on this problem. This program implies no 
disparagement of the splendid work of the colleges 
in theit field of specialization. Instead, the Com- 
munity Institute program seeks to relieve the colleges 
of the responsibility for dismissal of those whose in- 
terests lay in directions other than those served by 
the colleges. The Community Institute program is 
devised to capitalize on the untapped human re- 
sources that we must in all good conscience develop 
and utilize, if our forward-looking communities are to 
realize in significant measure the security and rich- 
ness of living that our aspirations have long held to 
as reasonable and attainable goals. 

In the judgment of this committee a sound program 
designed to reach a solution of this problem will re- 
quire the recognition of: 


1. The need of democratic or local control of and 
primary but not exclusive responsibility for education at 
this level. 

2. The necessity of state aid in amounts commensurate 
with that now granted to other publicly supported higher 
institutions of learning. 

3. The necessity of a sound financial base—a Com- 
munity Institute district with a property valuation of 
not less than $18,000,000 as a precaution against bur- 
dening small school districts with a program of educa- 
tion at this level, which experience has shown only large 
districts can adequately administer. 

4. The need of adapting the program of education to 
the occupational needs of the community and, also, to 
the improvement of its cultural and social patterns. 

5. The importance of establishing a state and locally 
sponsored program of providing scholarships for the aid 
of deserving and needy students who seek additional 
training beyond high school in the Community Institute 
or in other publicly supported institutions of higher 
learning in the state. 


The committee is preparing in co-operation with 
other groups and agencies in the state a carefully 
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average increase—31.2 per cent since 1936; state uni- 
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considered and soundly based legislative program for 
presentation at the next session of the Michigan State 
Legislature which will convene in January, 1948. 
That many agencies and leaders are recognizing the 
merit of the program in its general aspects which this 
committee has proposed is evident from numerous 
sources. Of special interest is a resolution adopted 
by the annual Michigan State Conference on Higher 
Edueation held at Ann Arbor on December 26 and 
27,- 1946, which reads as follows: “Permissive legis- 
lation should be enacted to make possible the forma- 
tion of local Community Institutes (13th and 14th 
grades) to carry out these obligations. . . .” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE DISCUSSION GROUP 


HELEN PorTTer 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


WHEN returned GI’s flooded the campus and made 
our classes bulge at the seams, personalized instruc- 
tion, a contribution to education of which we were 
justly proud, was at stake. To meet this emergency I 
devised a method of co-operative discussion groups. 
I asked every member of my large elementary-eco- 
nomies classes to associate himself freely with five 
other members to form a discussion group. Each dis- 
cussion group chose a chairman and through the 
democratic process selected topies for study and dis- 
cussion. Brief minutes of group meetings and a com- 
plete bibliography of reading were kept. In study- 
ing each topic division of labor and co-operation were 
practiced. In ten hours of study on the part of each 
individual member of the group, a total grasp of the 
subject equal to sixty hours of work was achieved. 
When a discussion group felt that it had mastered all 
aspects of the subject, it prepared a formal round- 
table discussion of one hour. The instructor attended 
this discussion and asked questions where it was 
necessary to clarify a point. If the ‘diseussion re- 
vealed insufficient understanding of the subject, the 
group was required to continue its study of the same 
subject. If the discussion was acceptable, the group 
could undertake a new subject. If a discussion had 
unusual merit, the group continued its work until 
it was able to present the essence in fifteen minutes, 
and then the discussion was presented over the air at 
the local radio station. For a formal discussion each 
student received three grades, one on his contribution, 
one on his bibliography, and one for the work as a 
group. 

Such discussions give the instructor opportunity to 
observe his students as he would in a small seminar 
group. They also give the student practice in present- 
ing his ideas before the instructor and before his 
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fellow classmates. The members of the group learn 
from each other, effecting co-operative instruction 
without the aid of the professor. 

The discussion group has merit not only as a method 
of teaching large classes, but it also offers opportunity 
for training in demoeracy and co-operation. The 
members of the group learn to plan co-operatively, 
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to be tolerant of one another’s viewpoint, and to carry 
out a project through group action. Such methods of 
instruction should strengthen democracy, give the in- 
dividual a sense of his importance in group activity, 
and enable him to be a better member of society. It 
serves as a bulwark against passive instruction and 
acceptance of dictatorship. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STATISTICS OF 
INTEREST TO BUSINESS OFFICERS! 


CHARLES Horr 
The University of Omaha, Nebr. 


Tue statistical study for the 1947 meeting of the 
Central Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers covers a broad field. We have attempted 
to bring together current information on subject mat- 
ter which vitally concerns the financial administration 
of all colleges at this time. It has been encouraging 
to note that a greater number of schools responded 
to the questionnaire this year than ever before. From 
a total of 192 schools approached, 162 business officers 
took the time to fill out carefully all or part of the 
information requested. Data were gathered on enroll- 
ment trends, student-fee increases, nonresident-fee in- 
creases, and salaries of both instructional and nonin- 
structional staffs. 

Any statistical study of this kind is subject to hu- 
man errors, not the least of which is misinterpretation 
of the questionnaire itself by the person who fills it 
out. Probably the only way we could ever be certain 
that all figures submitted are fully comparable would 
be for one individual to gather the data from the 
various institutions, on the spot, through personal 
interviews with the business officers. 

One example bears out this point. All question- 
naires were not returned promptly. It was necessary 
to send out a reminder, and finally, a second reminder. 
With each reminder went another questionnaire blank. 
From one college two forms were finally returned— 
one carefully filled out by the president; the other 
just as conscientiously prepared by the public-rela- 
tions director of the school. Very few of the an- 
swers to identical questions agreed; even the bona-fide 
enrollment figures were different. 

We feel, however, that there is still some value to 
such oceasional studies as this by our association. We 
can get an idea of trends, and at least find out what 
policies are being adopted by institutions similar to 
ours in our own area. 


1 This article is based on a report presented to the 
Central Association of College and University Business 
Officers at the Chicago meeting, May 8. 
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According to the report turned in by 158 schools 
(representing an enrollment of 619,315 students) col- 
lege enrollment is still increasing and will continue 
to do so through next year. Using 1940-41 as the 
base year, the 1946-47 average throughout the area 
of our membership is 164.8 per cent. In other words, 
there are 65 per cent more students in these 158 
schools than there were in 1940. It is anticipated 
that this figure will go up another 15 per cent next 
year. State universities show an increase of 63.7 per 
cent, state teachers colleges 16.6 per cent, municipal 
universities 133 per cent, and private colleges and 
universities 66 per cent. 

College administrators have been faced with many 
estimates, during the past two years, as to what en- 
rollment will be in the near future. Most of the ques- 
tions asked in our survey dealt strictly with facts. 
We thought it would be interesting, however, to ob- 
tain the business officers’ guesses regarding peak en- 
rollment in colleges during the next few years. Six- 
teen responded that they expected 1946-47 to be their 
peak year. In almost every case, it was explained that 
it depended entirely on dormitory facilities, and that 
they had now reached their maximum eapacity. Fifty 
business officers responded that they expected 1947-48 
to be the top year; 31 indicated 1948—49 as their esti- 
mate; 43 seemed rather definite that 1949-50 would 
be the year of their largest crowd; and only 2 indi- 
cated a date after 1950. No very definite conclusions 
can be drawn from these returns, although it seems to 
strengthen the reasoning that every school must make 
its own plans on the basis of local conditions and 
influences. 

The detailed report? includes a complete schedule of 
fees for 162 colleges and universities but an analysis 
of the trend of fees over the past 10 years is inter- 
esting. One hundred thirty-three colleges and univer- 
sities have already increased their fees since 1936-37. 
The average increase is 40.6 per cent, although the 
range extends from a low of 5 per cent to 196 per 
cent increase. State teachers colleges show the lowest 


2 This 35-page mimeographed statistical report may be 
obtained from L. R. Lunden, secretary, CentraD] Asso- 
ciation of College and University Business Officers, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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average increase—31.2 per cent since 1936; state uni- 
versities second, with 39.4 per cent. 

One hundred twenty-four schools have increased 
their general fees since 1940-41. The average in- 
crease is 31.6 per cent. The range is from a low of 
4 per cent to a high of 100 per cent. State univer- 
sities show the lowest average increase since 1940, 
with a figure of 23.6 per cent. Municipal schools run 
second, with an average of 25.8 per cent. 

Ten state universities anticipated an increase in fees 
this year; 4 state teachers colleges, 2 municipal uni- 
versities, and 51 private schools likewise expected to 
increase the fees in the fall of 1947. 

For the purpose of this study nonresident fee is 
interpreted to mean the extra amount paid by the 
student whose legal residence is outside the political 
boundaries supporting the school. This extra amount 
is for the same length of time as the tuition, and is in 
addition to that tuition. The fee applies only in 
public-supported schools. Some schools use the ter- 
minology “equalization fee” to indicate that the stu- 
dent does not necessarily live outside the geographical 
boundary, but that the person or agency responsible 
for meeting the expenses of his education is outside 
that geographical area, and that this fee somewhat 
equalizes the difference between ordinary tuition and 
actual cost of instruction. 

Fifty-two tax-supported institutions, reported as 
making this charge, average $144.85 per school year 
(2 semesters or 3 quarters). Twenty-eight have raised 
their nonresident fee an average of 172 per cent since 
1936. The increase since 1940 is 145 per cent. Seven 
tax-supported schools expect further increases before 
1950. Three institutions which are not now chars 
a nonresident fee expect to install same. 

General salary trends have been upward in all em- 
ployee classifications of the colleges. From 1940 
through this year salaries of faculty and administra- 
tive officers have increased an average of 28.6 per cent 
in 155 schools. Because of their highly competitive 
status during the war years office and clerical staffs 
have enjoyed a more rapid increase, with an average 
of 33.3 per cent. Custodial and maintenance staff in- 
creases were still higher—37.2 per cent. The law of 
supply and demand seems now to begin favoring the 
faculty, however, because these same schools report 
that an additional increase averaging 12.5 per cent 
will be given faculties in the year 1947-48, while only 
10.3 per cent increases will be given office and clerical 
staffs and custodial and maintenance staffs. 

Many colleges and universities reported their salary 
ranges in the various academic ranks. However, be- 
cause a high percentage was submitted on a strictly 
confidential basis only the average salaries are re- 
ported, classified by state universities, state teachers 
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colleges, municipal universities, and private instity. 
tions. Deans’ salaries range from $2,500 per year to 
“over $8,500.” Eleven colleges report average deans’ 
salaries about $8,500. The range in which the great. 
est number of schools shows average deans’ salaries 
is $3,750 through $5,250. Fifty-one schools appear 
in this range, with 12 in the $5,000 to $5,250 salary 
group. We find another small concentration in the 
$6,000 to $6,250 area, with 9 schools represented. The 
median, or middle figure, when all tabulations are 
listed in order from lowest to highest, is $5,000. In 
examining all of these figures it must be recognized 
that these are 1946-47 salaries and that many schools 
have reported anticipated increases for next year in 
the faculty group. 

The average salary of full professors ranges from 
$1,900 in one school to $8,500 in one school. The 
greatest concentration occurred in the $3,500 through 
$4,750 range, where 67 schools fall. The greatest 
number occurring in any one salary grouping range 
is 21 schools between $4,000 and $4,250. The median 
falls in the $3,750 to $4,000 group. 

Associate professors receive annual compensation 
averaging $1,700 to $5,250 a year. Most schools re- 
port average salaries in this faculty range as between 
$3,200 and $4,500. Of 120 schools reporting their 
associate-professor salaries, 74 were in that range. 
Twenty-two schools reported associate professors 
whose average fell between $3,500 and $3,750. 
Median salary is $3,500. 

The range of salaries for assistant professors does 
not concentrate in nearly so small a spread as did 
associate professors or full professors. The various 
schools reported salaries from $1,600 to $5,000 for 
assistant professors. A rather appreciable number of 
schools appeared in all of the breakdowns from $2,600 
through $3,750, with the greatest number concentrated 
in the $3,000 to $3,100 range. Median is also be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000. 

Full-time college instructors average between $1,100 
and $1,200 a year in one college and between $4,000 
and $4,250 a year in another. Only 13 colleges, how- 
ever, among all those reporting showed average in- 
structors’ salaries above $2,900. The greatest voncen- 
tration appears in the range from $1,900 to $2,900. 
One hundred nine schools fall in this group. Sixty 
schools report average instructors’ salaries between 
$2,200 and $2,600. The most common salary seems 
to be between $2,400 and $2,500, where 18 schools con- 
centrate. This also represents the median. 

In the field of noninstructional staff, inquiries were 
sent out for salaries of executive assistants, aeccount- 
ants, secretaries, clerks, and stenographers. The me- 
dian salary for executive assistants was found to be 
$3,300. The greatest number of schools reported an 
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average salary of between $4,000 and $4,250. One 
school reported an annual salary under $2,000; 9 re- 
ported average salaries above $2,000 and under $2,- 
500; 16 reported $2,500 and above, but under $3,000; 
6, $3,000 and above but under $3,500; 13 from $3,500 
to $4,000; 11 from $4,000 to $4,500; and 12 reported 
salaries of $4,500 and over. 

In the field of accountants, 11 schools reported 
average salaries under $2,000; 12 reported $2,000 
and over, but under $2,500; 18 between $2,500 and 
$3,000; 11 between $3,000 and $3,500; 5 between $3,- 
500 and $4,000; 9 between $4,000 and $4,500; and 8 
pay $4,500 or above. Median salary is $2,900. 

Thirteen colleges reported an average salary of be- 
low $1,500 a year for secretaries; 36 schools are pay- 
ing their secretaries from $1,500 to $1,800; 42 from 
$1,800 to $2,100; 14 from $2,100 to $2,400; 11 from 
$2,400 to $2,700; and 2 universities pay their secre- 
taries between $3,200 and $4,000. Median salary for 
all schools is $1,900. 

Clerks and stenographers are on practically the 
same wage scale. Six colleges pay their clerks under 
$1,200 a year while only 3 put their stenographers 
in this low range. Thirty schools pay both their 
clerks and stenographers between $1,200 and $1,500; 
47 pay their clerks between $1,500 and $1,800 while 
55 pay the same amount to their stenographers; 16 
schools report a range of $1,800 to $2,100 for their 
clerks, and 14 schools put their stenographers in this 
range; only 5 colleges and universities report average 
salaries above $2,100 for clerks, and only 2 above 
$2,100 for stenographers. Median salary for clerks 
is between $1,600 and $1,700 and for stenographers, 
between $1,500 and $1,600. 

Although such a report may seem a bit out of place 
in the midst of the preceding financial statistics, there 
has been so much discussion the past few years re- 
garding the titles of chief business officers, that a 
tabulation of these titles has been made and is sub- 
mitted herewith. Although the public is quite fa- 
miliar with the functions and duties of a registrar, 
a librarian, and an instructor, assistant professor, 
associate professor, ete., it is no wonder that the 
same public becomes somewhat baffled when it finds, 
throughout the country, 22 different titles being used 
for the chief business officers of various institutions, 
all of whose responsibilities are practically the same. 
In 1945 we found 18 titles, but 4 have been added 


in the past two years. The most familiar are “bur- 
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sar,” “business manager,” “comptroller,” and “treas- 
urer.” However, we also find such titles as “business 
secretary,’ “co-ordinator,” “director of budgets,” 
“director of finance,” “director of business and 
finance,” “executive secretary,” “finance secretary,” 
ete. The titles most used by various schools are 
“business manager,” “comptroller,” “treasurer,” and 
“vice-president.” Several colleges and universities 
have recently adopted the title of “vice-president” 
to lend a bit more prestige to their chief business 
officer. This title usually carries additional designa- 
tions such as “and business manager,” “of finance,” 
or “for business administration,” ete. 

A quick review of this report shows; That enroll- 
ment throughout the area of our membership is 65 
per cent above the 1940-41 registration in the same 
schools. It is anticipated that there will be 15 per 
cent additional inerease in students attending these 
universities and colleges in the fall of 1947. The 
greatest number of business officers look toward 
1947-48 as being the “probable peak year,” although 
the votes were almost even for 1949-50. Eighty-two 
per cent of the schools reporting have increased their 
fees by an average of 40 per cent during the past ten 
years, 76 per cent have increased their fees an aver- 
age of 32 per cent in the past five years. Most tax- 
supported colleges and universities charge a non- 


resident or equalization fee. This fee averages 
$144.85 over the school year. Appreciable increases 


have been made, particularly since 1940. Salary 
trends are upward in all employee classifications with 
the office and clerical staff and custodial staff receiv- 
ing the greatest percentage increase during the past 
few years. The trend seems to be changing, however, 
because it is anticipated that instructional staffs will 
receive greater increases in 1947-48 than the non- 
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BLACKHURST, J. HERBERT. Euclidean Geometry: Its Na- 
ture and Its Use. Pp. 208. Garner Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 1947. $2.75. 

Brings the nature of Euclidean geometry clearly into focus. 
> 

DAVID MARTIN (editor). Catholic Library 

Practice. Pp, 244. University of Portland (Ore.) 

Press. 1947. $2.75 (cloth); $2.25 (paper). 

Miscellaneous Publication No. 1. 
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INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary. National Education Association 


ENRY W. 


H 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
E. SNAVELY. Executive Director, 


Cincinnati. GUY 


HOLMES, Professor. of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Association of American Colleges 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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Cross, ToM PEETE (compiler). Bibliographical Guide 
to English Studies. Pp. 74. University of Chicago 
Press. 1947. $1.50. 

Ninth edition, with an index. 
- 

Fincu, EpitH. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr. Pp. 
viii+ 342. Harper. 1947. $3.50. 

The story of a college president whose life work was de- 
voted to seeing that other women received the same educa- 
tional opportunities as those she had won for herself. 

a 


GRAY, WILLIAM S, (editor). ‘‘Promoting Personal and 
Social Development through Reading.’’ Proceedings 
of the Annual Conference on Reading held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1947. Vol. IX. Pp. 236. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1947. $2.00. 
Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 64. 

* 


HAMLIN, HERBERT M. ‘‘Using Advisory Councils in 
Agricultural Education.’’ Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Bulletin No. 63. Pp. 74. College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 1947. $0.35. 

« 


Hook, SIDNEY, AND MILTON R. Konvitz (editors). Free- 
dom and Experience: Essays Presented to Horace M. 
Kallen. Pp. xvi+345, Cornell University Press. 1947. 
$3.50. 

A volume of essays in honor of Horace M. Kallen, pre- 
sented to him by friends and colleagues on his 65th anni- 
versary. 


° 
MENDOzA, V., AND A. CArLos. AHacia la Tecnificacién de 
la Educacién Secundaria en el Pert. Pp. xvi+72. 


The author, Lima, Peru. 1947. 
A description of the crisis in Peruvian secondary education 


and suggestions toward reform. 
” 
MopuGNo, GIOVANNI. Problemi della scuola Italiana. 


Pp. 238. Macri, Citt&é di Castello, Italy. 250 lire. 
Essays on many phases of education in Italy. 
* 


Muir, P. H. Book Collecting as a Hobby. Pp. 181+x. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York. 1947. 
$3.00. 

Presented in a series of ‘‘Letters to Everyman.” 
e 

OVERHOLSER, WINFRED, AND WINIFRED V. RICHMOND. 
Handbook of Psychiatry. Pp, 252. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia 5. 1947. $4.00. 

A book for the layman that corrects many false impressions 
surrounding psychiatry. 
+ 

PIETER, JOZEF. System Pedagogiczny Johna Dewey’a. 
Pp. 83. Instytut Pedagogiezny, Katowice, Poland. 
1946. 


A critical analysis of John Dewey’s educational philosophy. 


7 
STERNER, ALICE P. Radio, Motion Picture, and Reading 
Interests. Pp. 102. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 1947, $2.10. 
A study of high-school pupils. 
* 


Stutz, WILHELM (editor). Goethe unserm Leben, Pp. 
151. Verlag Scherer, Heilbronn and Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. 1947. 

The meaning of Goethe to German university students in 
1942 and 1946. 
« 


TyLER, LEoNA E. The Psychology of Human Differ- 
ences. Pp. 420. D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 1. 1947. $3.75. 

Organized facts are presented in a form in which they can 
be easily assimilated. 
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WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL) Foy 


DICTIONARY 
Second Etim / Classroom 
Lnagnioet? and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
‘‘the foundation book 
of education.” 








































Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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